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Christian subject show each a scene under a 
delicately pierced baldachin — one a Cruci- 
fixion and the other a Death of the Virgin. 
On either side of the cross in the former 
stand the traditional figures of the Virgin 
and Saint John, dignified, noble, yet 
pathetic representations of grief. Im- 
mediately below Christ's feet the Roman 
soldiers are casting lots for His garments, 
and prostrate on the ground beneath is our 
first father, Adam, at the root of the cross, 
the symbolic rood or Tree of Life springing 
from his body. The Saviour seems to be 
looking down at this representative of the 
guilty race with unutterable pity, inclining 
His hands toward him in pardon. 

The Death of the Virgin, the "falling 
asleep," as the Greek inscription here terms 
it, is treated in the manner almost invari- 
ably found in this period. The Golden 
Legend narrates the tradition on which 
the scene is based. The Virgin, now sixty 
years old, learns from an angel of her ap- 
proaching death. Miraculously from every 
direction come the apostles, and the Saviour 
appears in their midst. The Virgin is 
represented as lying on her deathbed, her 
head raised and surrounded by a nimbus. 
At the head and foot of the bed are grouped 
the apostles and disciples in attitudes of 
grief. Saint Paul reverently covers her 
feet after the sacrament of extreme unc- 
tion; Saint Peter bends over her at the 
head, holding his book in one hand and 
with the other probably swinging a censer, 
now broken off, or perhaps steadying a 
candle held in the Virgin's hand. In 
the center stands Our Lord, identified by 
His cruciform nimbus, holding aloft a 
swathed infantile figure, which represents 
the soul of the Virgin. Two angels hover 
above, their hands, devoutly covered with 
their sleeves, outstretched to receive the 
soul. 

It is easy to imagine these two plaques 
as forming appropriate bindings for some 
beautiful illuminated manuscripts on which 
a devout monk had lavished all his skill, or 
as taking their places beside other panels 
on a casket or other article of ecclesiastical 
furniture: such are the probable uses both 
of these and of many more that were to 
come out of the monasteries of Europe; 



for at least a couple of centuries were to 
pass before romance was to vie with re- 
ligion in furnishing themes for the ivory 
worker, the members of the gild to take 
the places of the monks in their produc- 
tion, and the Court to succeed the Church 
as a patron of the arts. 




IVORY PLAQUE, BYZANTINE 
XI CENTURY 



THE DOSSAL OF POPE 
ALEXANDER VII 

A FEATURE of the installation that 
attracts the eye as one enters the Pierpont 
Morgan Wing is the imposing dossal, the 
gift of John Marshall, that hangs sus- 
pended from the gallery at the north end, 
shedding a warm radiance about the 
splendid Spanish alabaster altar with its 
wealth of delicate foliation. As this hang- 
ing has occasioned much interested com- 
ment, a note as to its provenance may 
not be amiss. 

A dossal is an ecclesiastical hanging at 
the back of an altar, although the term is 
sometimes applied to hangings placed at 
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the side of the chancel; the piece under 
discussion, however, doubtless hung in a 
throne room of the Vatican. 

Fabio Chigi, Pope Alexander VII, whose 
arms (quarterly della Rovere and Chigi) 
appear on the crimson field of this work, 
was born in Siena in 1599; his forbears 
were of notable Italian lineage, figuring 
among the powerful aristocracy of their 
day. Fabio early displayed a taste for 
scholarship and at the age of twenty-six 
received the doctorates of philosophy and 
theology from the University of Siena. 
As envoy-extraordinary of Innocent X, 
his able defense of the papal interests at 
the conferences of Minister and Osnabriick 
preceding the Peace of Westphalia, an- 
tagonized Mazarin, whose hostility in 
later years led to continued difficulties 
with the court of France. After a brilliant 
ecclesiastical career of some twenty-five 
years he was elected pope in 1 65 5 . 

Upon his accession to the papal throne 
he abandoned the principles of his pre- 
decessor, who had levied upon the coffers 
of peasants to meet the extravagances of 
a sumptuous court, and the early years 
of his reign reflected his simplicity of 
taste and his high moral tone. His 
brother and his luxury-loving nephews, 
however, had little sympathy with this 
unwonted mode of life, and upon their 
advent, extravagance once more became 
the order of the day within the circle 
of the Vatican. The Pope, nevertheless, 
indulged his natural taste for literature 
and art and gathered about him men of 
science and artists. He was the munifi- 
cent patron of Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini, 
the Florentine painter and sculptor, whose 
genius he employed to reconstruct and 
beautify the thoroughfares of the papal 
city; the splendid Piazza Colonna and the 
Collegio Romano, as well as the colon- 
nade of the Vatican, were built at this 
time. 

Nor were the minor arts neglected, as is 
evidenced by the lavish gifts of churchly 
fabrics bestowed upon the cathedral of 
his native city and there preserved in the 
Opera del Duomo, 1 the Cathedral Mu- 

x Cf. Gielly in Les Arts, No. 136, April, 1913, 
P. 4- 



seum, where one may see an exquisitely 
embroidered chasuble signed by Antonio 
Peregrino, which is said to have been work- 
ed after designs by Raphael. 

The Museum dossal with its inscrip- 
tion "ALEXANDER VII P.M. ANNO 
QUARTO" is a notable document; with 
its sturdy oak branches and elaborate 
heraldic devices wrought in gold upon crim- 
son damask and velvet from the looms of 
northern Italy, it ably represents the colos- 
sal scale upon which Renaissance needle- 
work was sometimes designed. 

In the Sienese collection there is another 
piece worthy of mention in this connection, 
an altarpiece possibly from the same 
atelier as the dossal; in this the design, 
a symmetrical arrangement of foliated 
scrolls worked in high relief, alternates 
with the arms of the Chigi family, the arms 
in this instance differing from those of 
the Museum piece in being surmounted by 
the cap and tassels of the cardinal, which 
mark it as a work dating between the years 
1652 and 1655, Alexander having been 
elected cardinal in 1652 and pope in 1655. 
The Museum hanging, bearing the papal 
insignia, would necessarily date several 
years later, as the years of his pontificate 
covered the period between 1655 and 1667. 

F.M. 

NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
FRENCH PAINTING 

1HE purpose of this article is to con- 
sider briefly the development of nineteenth- 
century French painting and to refer to 
certain examples in the Museum which 
illustrate it. In France, to speak exactly, 
is the one school of our day. Only there 
has there been any continuous tradition; 
elsewhere efforts of one generation have 
been discarded by the next. This period 
is comparable to the great epochs of the 
past in number of great artists and in 
quality of talent. The fact that it did not 
produce such supreme works as other ages 
is explained by its social conditions. Be- 
fore, the direction and the great oppor- 
tunities were given first by the Church, 
then by the Court, but in the last century 
these were lacking or too rapidly changing 
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